CHAPTER VI SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING
Conditions in Former Times. Considering that India has a. seaboard of more than 4000 miles and that except in the north, the north-western, and the north-eastern corners of the peninsula,, the only outlets to the outside world are by sea, there is no wonder that for thousands of years before the advent of the British, India should have developed shipping and maritime trade to a marvellous extent. There is ample justification for the claim made for her by one of the Indian writers on the subject, that "the early growth of her shipping and shipbuilding, coupled with the genius and energy of her merchants, the skill and daring of her seamen, the enterprise of her colonists, . . . secured to India the command of the sea for ages and helped her to attain and long maintain her proud position as the mistress of the Eastern Seas."
The claim has been made good in an excellent brochure written by Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji of Calcutta, and published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. of London. The work is called, A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times. The evidence collected in this volume is both indigenous and foreign and goes back to about 3000 years B. C. Dr. Sayce, the famous Assyriologist, has been quoted in support of the statement that commerce by sea between India and Babylon must have been carried on as early as about 3000 B.C. One remarkable feature of the foreign evidence collected by Professor Mookerji is that it establishes beyond doubt that for ages before the British period, India was a great manufacturing country known for the excellence of her fabrics and that as a rule she was principally an exporter of manufactured articles, importing only gold and silver and other precious metals. As early as the first century A.D. this flow of gold into India was the cause of alarm to Pliny, who deplored the "drain" from the Roman Empire to the Orient, in exchange for articles of luxury.1 There is abundant testimony of Greek and Mohammedan historians, of Chinese and other foreign travellers as to ships of war forming a regular and significant feature of the offensive and defensive equipment of Indian rulers. A Board of Admiralty was one of the six Boards which made up* the War Office of Chandra Gupta, the Hindu Emperor of India, who reigned from 321 B.C. to 297 B.C. Coming to the time of Akbar, the great Mogul who was a contemporary of Elizabeth in the sixteenth century, we find elaborate details for the upkeep of the Admiralty given in the monumental work of Abul Fazal, known
*Mark the use of the word "drain" here-
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